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LETTER OF QUINCY ADAMS BROOKS 

(Mr. Brooks was born of English ancestry in Washington 
County, Pa., May 22, 1826. His occupation was that of a 
lawyer. He started to Oregon from Pittsburg on April 2, 
1851, crossing the plains, and arrived at Olympia, Oregon 
Territory, September 20th. He was Deputy Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Puget Sound District in 1851-2 ; was the first Pros- 
ecuting Attorney north of the Columbia river, being appointed 
by Gov. John P. Gaines ; was a member of the Convention at 
Monticello, Cowlitz county, which took the initial step towards 
creating the Territory of Washington, the enabling act being 
passed by Congress on March 2, 1853 ; was secretary to the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon and Washington, 
1856-1860 ; was married to Miss Lizzie Cranston, Salem, Octo- 
ber 24, 1858; served as Assistant Quartermaster General of 
Oregon State troops in Modoc war of 1872-73 ; was Col- 
lector of Customs of Puget Sound District, 1886-89; died at 
Port Townsend, Washington, July 6, 1908. This letter was pre- 
sented to the Oregon Historical Society by Mrs. Cornelia J. S. 
Greer, Dundee, Oregon, August 6, 1914. — George H. Himes, 
Assistant Secretary.) 



Milwaukie, Oregon Territory, November 7, 1851. 

Dear Ruter : 

I suppose you were somewhat surprised at receiving such 
a miserable scroll of a letter as the one I sent you by the 
last mail. I sat down with the intention of writing letters to 
Mrs. Alden, Mr. Arthurs and yourself. I was disappointed as 
to the time the mail closed, and having commenced the other 
letters first, I was informed when I had nearly finished them, 
that the steamer was about to leave, and that I had only ten 
minutes to get my letters into the mail. I then determined at 
least to write you a note and enclose it in Mr. Arthur's letter ; 
but when I was nearly done I remembered that that would be 
in violation of Post Office Laws, and concluded to give it a sep- 
arate address. So much for my excuse. I presume you read 
my letter to Mr. Arthurs or to Mrs. Alden, and I shall not 
speak of any of the matters mentioned therein in this letter. 
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I promised to say something in my next letter about our trip 
across the Plains. Do not suppose that I can give anything 
like a satisfactory account of it in a letter ; to do justice to the 
subject, it would require a volume. I would like above all 
things to see you once more in propria persona, spend a few 
quiet evenings with you as of old, and then over our cigars I 
could give you a more satisfactory account than I possibly can 
in a letter. But as I must not hope for so great a pleasure for 
a long time to come, I must, in the meanwhile, content myself 
with saying something about it, however brief, meagre, and un- 
interesting it may be. 

We crossed the Missouri River on the 4th day of May last, 
and then commenced our long solitary journey through the 
Indian Territory. Our company consisted of 18 wagons, about 
ISO head of cattle, 8 women with their children, and 40 men 
fit for duty. In my wagon there were 4 yoke of oxen, and 1 
yoke of cows. My messmates were Dr. Eggers, a lawyer from 
Weston, Mo., by the name of Hardin, and our Dutch driver, 
Shadel. Mr. Cartwright and I purchased a horse in partner- 
ship, intending to use him jointly. Soon after we had started, 
however, Mr. C.'s feet became sore by walking, and he wished 
me to part with my interest in the horse so that he might ride 
all the time. To accommodate Mr. C. I let him have the 
horse, expecting to be able to get one on the route from the 
Indians or traders; in this, however, I was disappointed, and 
was compelled to take it on foot to Green River, a distance of 
1200 miles. 

The first river we came to was the Big Blue; this we found 
so swollen that it was impossible to ford it. To work we all 
went, cutting down trees and digging out canoes, and in two 
days we got safely across, taking our wagons and provisions in 
two canoes lashed together, and swimming our horses and 
cattle. 

Soon after we crossed this river we had a terrible stampede. 
A stampede is a sudden and unaccountable panic taken by the 
cattle and horses, in which they become unmanageable and run 
away. The 12th of May last was a delightful day on the Plains. 
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At noon-day we were quietly pursuing our way along the 
route; the prairies were clothed in a carpet of green inter- 
spersed with beautiful flowers ; the face of the earth was as level 
as a floor ; not a single tree, hill or shrub could be seen to vary 
the monotony of sky and grass. The wagons, jogging along 
leisurely, were separated some distance from each other, so 
that the whole line of the train was about a mile long. There 
was a young mare belonging to one of our company, running 
loose, and eating grass leisurely along by the road side, at 
some distance behind the train. Finding that she was getting 
left behind, she quit eating to catch up with the other horses, 
and feeling, no doubt, very happy on the occasion, thought she 
would try how fast she could run. After kicking up her heels 
and snorting, away she started pelmell as fast as she could run. 
The clattering of her hoofs, as she neared the loose cattle be- 
hind the train, startled them, and when she came a little closer 
away they started too; as they came nearer to the train the 
oxen in the hindmost wagon became unmanageable, and when 
they came up, each ox gave a frightful bawl, and started out, 
with elongated tail, at full speed. I shall never forget that ter- 
rific bawl; it spread from wagon to wagon along the whole 
line with the velocity of a telegraph dispatch. The ox, you 
know, has the reputation of being rather a slow animal, but, 
upon my honor, in a stampede, I don't think I ever saw any- 
thing run so fast. The proper way to manage oxen when they 
take a stampede in the wagon is not to attempt to manage them 
at all — "Let them rip." If you do not attempt to control them 
they will run in a straight line; but if you attempt to stop or 
control them, they will take a short turn, when at full speed, 
upset the wagon, dash everything to atoms, break their own 
necks, and kill the driver. I was in advance of the train when 
the affair occurred, and could see everything. As soon as I saw 
what was up, I dismounted mighty quick, and it was with 
great difficulty that I could hold my horse. It was indeed a 
strange spectacle — to see such unwieldy animals, that seemed 
formed by nature to move at no faster pace than a snail's gal- 
lop, travelling so rapidly — then to see the drivers endeavoring 
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in vain to stop them — to see men, women and children getting 
pitched out of the wagons — to hear them scream and the driv- 
ers shouting. I shall never forget the occurrence. One man 
got his shoulder dislocated and was otherwise badly bruised; 
several others were somewhat injured — some of the women 
were rather roughly handled, but no serious accident occurred. 
Several oxen got their necks broken. Our driver had been 
engaged for some time in driving for the Government on the 
Santa Fe route, and was somewhat acquainted with the nature 
of stampedes. When the affair took place, he was sitting on 
the tongue of the wagon smoking his pipe. As soon as he 
heard that terrible bawl he jumped, dropped his pipe and whip, 
and took to his heels for the "dear life," to get out of the way. 
Fortunately no accident occurred to my wagon or team, and 
I am disposed to attribute the credit of it all to the wise and 
prudent management of our Dutch driver. As soon as the 
stampede was over (it did not last over 3 minutes) we went 
to work mending up things, and, in an hour afterwards, we 
were travelling on as usual. We had several stampedes after 
this, but I cannot find room or time to describe them. 

When we reached Fort Kearney, we had one of the greatest 
storms I ever experienced. It rained almost incessantly for 
three days. The hail stones were as large as peaches. The 
whole surface of the ground was covered with water to the 
depth of six inches. Whilst we were in our tent, which afforded 
some little protection, the wind and hail beat it down with us in 
it. When it came down, we became entangled in its folds, and 
there we lay for some time, in the water, unable to extricate 
ourselves, all the while the wind blowing furiously, and the 
wet tent-sheet flopping up and down and beating us over our 
backs and heads with the tent pins. After this rain, we had no 
more rain until we got to Oregon ! ! 

Soon after we started out I had our train christened the 
"Tornado Train." Your humble servant was elevated to the 
honorable post of "Sergeant of the Guard." The duty of stand- 
ing guard is the most disagreeable, irksome, and fatiguing duty 
I had to perform on the whole trip. As might be expected, 
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we had some cowards in our train. It was very difficult to get 
these fellows to stand their regular guard at night, particu- 
larly if we happened to be in a district where the Indians were 
said to be troublesome ; and it was amusing to listen to the mis- 
erable pretences upon which they sought to be excused. I en- 
joyed excellent health all the way, never sought to be excused 
from standing guard, and was never caught napping at my 
post. 

After we left Fort Kearney, we followed the South Fork of 
the Platte River some hundred miles — from thence we crossed 
over Ash Hollow on the North Fork of the Platte, and traveled 
along its bank some 400 miles. If I had time I would like to 
tell you about the Platte River — the large herds of buffalo we 
saw along it, the elk, the antelope, deer, prairie dogs, black and 
white wolves, etc. Also about Chimney Rock, Castle Rock, 
Scott's Bluffs, Fort Laramie, Laramie Peak, Black Hills, the 
large lakes of pure saleratus that we saw, long deserts of sand 
and sage bushes that we passed, and the various tribes of In- 
dians that we came through, but I have not time. We reached 
"Rock Independence" on the 23d of June. This is the point 
where the road enters the Rocky Mountains. We had quite 
a pleasant time of it through the mountains. These mountains 
are composed of granite and trap rock; they are not, like the 
Allegheny Mountains, composed of fragments of stone, but 
each mountain has the appearance of being one entire solid 
piece of rock. The surface of the mountain does not present 
the sharp projections of rocks, but everything is smooth and 
round. They are generally of a dark blue color, like soap- 
stone, and in some places they have, at a distance, the appear- 
ance of huge mounds of that stone. In the valleys or plains, 
no scattered rocks and stones mark the vicinity of mountains — 
they spring right up out of the plain in solid rock and tower to 
a tremendous height, generally destitute of anything like vege- 
tation, and so smooth that were a man on the top to slip, he 
would not stop until he reached the base. We were in sight 
of snow all the way through — the tops of the mountains being 
covered with it. We passed the Pacific Springs on the 26th 
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of June, and arrived at Green River on the 4th of July. 

I have no time to write any more. I have been so busy since 
the last mail that I have had no time to write until today, and 
the mail will close in a few minutes. I intended to have sent 
out letters, this mail, to Mrs. Alden and Mr. Arthurs, but I 
have had time to write only to you. I will tell you about the 
balance of my trip again. Please remember me to Mr. Arthurs 
and give my excuse for not writing — also to Mrs. Alden and 
family. I have received but one letter from my friends in 
Pittsburg since my arrival, and that was from Mr. Arthurs. 
Do not fail to write to me. Is Miss Johnston in the city yet? 
As soon as I get settled and have leisure, I will write her a 
long letter. Remember me to Tom Mahon, tell him I am going 
to write to him. How is our friend Reinhart, and Fleming. 
At this date (Nov. 7) cucumbers and strawberries are growing 
here. I will not exhort any of my friends at home, who are dis- 
posed to emigrate, to come out here until I have travelled all 
over the country and selected the very best place in it. I may 
go out to Puget Sound before Spring, but it is not probable. 

Remember me to your mother and family, and all my friends. 
Tell little Augusta I have not forgotten her yet. Do write to 
me as soon as you can find time. 

Your old friend, 

(Signed) QUINCY A. BROOKS. 



